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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


""insights  into  tomorrow” 


Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 


REPORT  NUMBER  86-0655 
AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  LOUIS  E.  DAVIS,  USAF 

TITLE  JOB  ATTITUDES  OF  USAF  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  WITH  LESS  THAN  FOUR 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

I.  Purpose:  To  compare  and  analyze  the  job  attitudes  of  airmen  in  each  of 
the  first  four  years  of  service  with  those  of  enlisted  personnel  with  more 
than  four  years  of  service.  Then,  use  the  results  to  provide  recommendations 
addressing  weaknesses  and  strengths  indicated  by  the  job  attitude  data  so 
commanders  and  supervisors  can  capitalize  on  strengths  and  improve  weak  areas 
in  their  organizations. 

II.  Background:  Since  the  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  in  1973, 
there  has  been  considerable  focus  on  the  retention  of  first  term  airmen. 
Since  1981  the  Air  Force  has  enjoyed  very  favorable  retention,  primarily 
attributed  to  substantial  pay  raises  (1981  and  1982)  as  well  as  rising 
unemployment  (1980-1983).  Although  such  economic  factors  obviously  impact 
retention,  there  is  much  evidence  to  support  that  job  attitudes  also  impact 
retention  and  are  influenced  by  commanders  and  supervisors.  Behavioral 
literature  confirms  that  human  relations  plays  a  critical  role  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  points  out  the  dependency  of  job  satisfaction  on  a  number  of  job 
related  factors  such  as  job  design,  job  enrichment,  organizational  climate 
and  communications.  Historically,  while  most  retention  analysis  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  economic  factors,  there  are  also  studies  which  support  a  positive 
relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  retention.  Given  this  relationship 
exists,  it  is  important  to  determine  v^at  influences  most  affect  the  behavior 
of  first  term  airmen.  Commanders  and  supervisors  can  then  concentrate  their 
management  efforts  towards  improving  job  attitudes,  thereby  increasing  mis¬ 
sion  productivity  and  enhancing  retention.  In  1975,  amid  growing  concern 
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about  the  quality  of  Air  Force  life,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
(CSAF)  established  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC)  as 
the  center  of  leadership  and  management  initiatives.  One  primary  initiative 
was  the  formation  of  traveling  teams  which  perform  as  management  consultants 
to  commanders  and  supervisors  identifying  organizational  leadership  and 
management  strengths  and  weaknessess.  One  of  the  tools  used  by  LMDC  in  its 
management  consultant  role  is  the  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP) 
which  is  a  survey  to  record  and  analyze  job  attitudes. 

III.  Procedure  &  Results:  Presently,  about  100,000  initial  OAP  surveys  have 
been  administered  (FV81-f^Y85)  by  LMDC.  These  survey  responses  form  a  cumula¬ 
tive  data  base  which  was  used  to  compare  and  analyze  responses  from  all 
enlisted  respondents  divided  into  five  groups — each  of  the  the  first  four 
years  of  service  and  thereafter.  Statistical  analyses  of  the  data  were  then 
conducted  using  standard  inferential  statistics  (Analysis  of  Variance  with 
Newman-Keuls  follow-up)  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  Results  of  the 
analyses  reveal  that  significant  attitudinal  differences  exist  between  the 
five  groups  in  all  Zl  OAP  job  attitude  factors.  Airmen  with  over  four  years 
service  reported  the  most  positive  attitudes  on  13  factors,  while  those  in 
their  first  year  have  the  most  positive  attitudes  on  seven  factors.  On  20 
OAP  factors  there  are  significant  attitudinal  differences  between  airmen  in 
their  first  and  fourth  year  of  service — on  18  factors  there  are  also  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  two  groups  and  those  with  over  four  years  service.  On 
eight  of  the  OAP  factors  used  to  measure  the  organizational  areas  of  either 
Work  Itself  or  Job  Enrichment,  there  is  an  overall  positive  trend  in  job 
attitudes  as  time  in  service  increases.  Work  Itself  measures  the  perception 
of  task  characteristics,  while  Job  Enrichment  measures  the  degree  to  which 
the  job  is  meaningful,  challenging  and  responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  negative  trend  in  attitudes  during  the  first  four  years  of  service  for 
each  of  the  nine  factors  measuring  the  organizational  areas  of  Work  Group 
Process  and  Work  Group  Output.  Work  Group  Process  assesses  supervisor  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  work  accomplishment,  while  Work  Group  Output  measures  task  per¬ 
formance  and  assesses  pride  and  job  satisfaction.  However,  in  both  of  these 
areas,  attitudes  then  improve  significantly  after  the  fourth  year  of  service. 
In  summary,  while  career  airmen  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  overall,  first 
tenners  are  relatively  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  As  for  the  demographic 
analyses,  results  reveal  that  a  high  percentage  of  first  term  airmen  aren't 
sure  who  writes  their  APR.  A  large  number  of  all  enlisted  respondents  also 
report  that  their  supervisors  don't  hold  group  meetings,  even  to  solve  pro¬ 
blems. 
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IV.  Conclusions: 


1.  Many  first  termers  are  not  sure  who  writes  their  APR. 

2.  Many  supervisors  are  not  effectively  using  group  meetings  to  build 
group  cohesiveness  and  to  solve  problems. 

3.  First  tenners'  attitudes  towards  the  task  properties  and  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  of  the  job  improve  with  time  in  service,  which  reflects  a 
positive  trend  in  satisfaction  with  job  design. 

4.  First  termers  find  their  jobs  more  interesting,  meaningful, 
challenging,  and  responsible  as  time  in  service  increases  reflecting  effec¬ 
tive  job  enrichment  on  the  part  of  supervisors  as  well  as  increasing  levels 
of  responsibility  with  increased  rank  and  experience. 

5.  First  termers'  attitudes  towards  management  and  supervision,  as  well 
as  towards  the  effectiveness  of  communications,  decline  significantly  during 
their  first  four  years  of  service.  Despite  the  negative  trend,  attitudes  are 
still  relatively  positive  for  first  termers. 

6.  Pride  in  the  job,  awareness  of  advancement  and  recognition  oppor¬ 
tunities,  perception  of  group  productivity,  and  job  satisfaction  decline 
among  first  termers  between  the  first  and  fourth  year  of  service.  Again, 
despite  a  negative  trend,  attitudes,  particularly  towards  perceived  produc¬ 
tivity,  are  generally  positive,  except  for  the  perception  of  advancement  and 
recognition. 

7.  The  assessment  of  training  effectiveness  declines  during  the  first 
four  years  of  service. 

8.  Most  airmen  seem  to  feel  their  jobs  are  too  repetitious. 

V.  Recommendations: 

1.  Develop  or  enhance  programs  for  improving  communications  between 
supervisors,  subordinates  and  throughout  the  organization--speci f ical  ly  by 
more  use  of  group  meetings. 

2.  Continue  job  enrichment  efforts  which  design  jobs  that  are  reward¬ 
ing,  challenging  and  less  repetitive. 
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3.  Increase  efforts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  training  programs 
following  basic  training  and  technical  school. 

4.  Minimize,  where  possible,  hindrances  to  work  performance  such  as 
excessive  additional  duties,  details,  and  inadequate  tools  or  work  space. 

5.  Develop  or  improve  programs  which  promote  awareness  of  advancement 
and  recognition  opportunities,  and  those  which  prepare  first  termers  for 
increased  responsibilities. 

6.  Through  PME  courses,  continue  emphasizing  the  importance  of  effec¬ 
tively  managing  human  behavior  in  the  organization,  particularly  stressing 
the  impact  of  job  attitudes  in  relation  to  retention. 


Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

There  has  been  a  continuing  focus  on  the  retention  of  first  term  airmen 
since  the  inception  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  in  1973.  Because  job 
attitudes  have  been  shown  to  impact  retention  (Edwards,  1978;  Faris,  1984; 
Grace,  Holoter,  a  Soderquist,  1976;  Patterson,  1977),  it's  important  to  look 
at  the  job  attitudes  of  airmen  during  their  first  four  years  of  service. 
Historically,  most  concern  has  centered  on  the  external  or  extrinsic  factors 
impacting  retention,  such  as  changes  in  pay,  reenl istinent  bonuses,  retirement 
benefits,  civilian  wages  and  unemployment.  These  factors  are,  for  the  most 
part,  beyond  the  control  of  the  supervisor  or  leader  at  the  unit  level, 
though  they  certainly  are  key  factors  influencing  retention  rates.  However, 
commanders  and  supervisors  must  recognize  what  they  themselves  contribute  to 
the  retention  process--the  quality  of  leadership  and  management  they  bring  to 
the  organization.  It  is  they  who  control  the  human  relations  climate  which 
is  a  determinant,  not  only  of  retention,  but  also  of  productivity  and  mission 
readiness.  The  present  study  examines  this  key  human  relations  climate  by 
looking  at  the  attitudes  of  young  airmen  in  their  first  four  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  on  a  wide  range  of  job  related  factors. 

Before  discussing  the  attitudes  of  first  term  airmen,  some  background 
concerning  Air  Force  retention  since  the  advent  of  the  AVF  is  in  order. 
Between  FY  74  -  FY  80  first  term  reenlistment  rates  ranged  between  36%  and 


41%,  then  steadily  turned  upward  peaking  in  FY  83  and  FY  84  at  66%  and  6?%, 
respectively  (Headquarters  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center,  1985). 
Although  first  term  retention  is  down  slightly  (58%)  in  FY  85,  it  is  still 
very  good  following  the  two  highest  retention  years  in  Air  Force  history 
(Dillon,  1985).  Two  factors  appear  to  have  caused  the  significant  improve¬ 
ment  in  retention.  They  are  the  substantial  pay  raises  in  1981  and  1982, 
which  narrowed  the  gap  between  military  and  civilian  wages,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment's  steady  rise  within  the  IJ.S.  from  1980-1983  (Garamone  1984;  Hale,  1985; 
Hosek  &  Peterson,  1985;  Korb,  1985). 

Despite  continued  success,  there  is  a  fear  that  retention  of  first  tenn 
airmen  could  fall  to  unacceptable  levels  due  to  an  improving  economy  since 
1984,  and  the  possibility  that  the  gap  may  again  widen  between  military  and 
civilian  pay  (Hosek  i  Peterson,  1985).  However,  Lawrence  J.  Korb,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  feels  that  retention  success  is  not  only 
tied  to  the  the  state  of  economy,  but  also  related  to  the  quality  of  life 
improvements  in  the  Air  Force  under  President  Reagan  (Korb,  1985;  Maze, 
1984).  Maze  (1984)  also  quoted  Korb  as  saying,  "People  like  to  come  in 
because  it  is  a  first  class  outfit,  and  stay  because  they  are  being  treated 
so  well"  (p.  14).  Korb's  (1985)  assessment  not  only  reveals  the  impact  made 
by  improvements  in  pay  and  benefits,  but  also  indicates  an  improvement  in  job 
attitudes.  If  the  latter  assumption  is  true,  one  might  speculate  there  has 
been  a  corollary  rise  in  the  quality  of  leadership  provided  by  our  commanders 
and  supervisors.  Leadership  is  that  internal  factor  which  can  play  a  signi¬ 
ficant  role  in  the  reenlistment  decision— a  role  which  can  assume  critical 
importance  during  periods  of  economic  vitality  with  a  relative  decline  in 
military  pay  and  benefits. 


In  this  study,  the  instrument  used  to  measure  job  attitudes  is  the 
Organizational  Assessment  Package  survey  (OAP,  Appendix  C)  administered  by 
the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC),  Air  University, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  According  to  Mahr  (1982),  LMDC  and  the  OAP 
were  born  out  of  concerns  over  the  decision  to  go  to  an  All  Volunteer  Force. 
In  1975,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  General  David  C.  Jones,  became  con¬ 
cerned  about  enhancing  the  quality  of  Air  Force  life  to  sustain  adequate 
recruiting  and  retention.  As  a  result  he  established  the  Air  Force  Manage¬ 
ment  Improvement  Group  (AFMIG)  to  examine  the  quality  of  Air  Force  life.  A 
subsequent  survey  by  AFMIG  revealed  that  a  majority  of  Air  Force  members  felt 
the  quality  of  Air  Force  leadership  and  management  ranged  from  "average"  to 
"poor."  General  Jones  then  established  LMDC  as  the  Air  Force's  center  of 
leadership  and  management  initiatives  (Short,  1985).  The  OAP  is  one  of  the 
tools  used  by  LMDC  to  record  and  analyze  job  attitudes  in  its  management  con¬ 
sultant  role.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  job  related  factors,  as  well  as  fac¬ 
tors  relating  to  supervision,  communications  and  performance  (OAP,  Appendix 
C).  By  using  the  OAP  results,  job  attitudes  of  airmen  during  their  first 
four  years  of  service  and  thereafter  may  be  examined  to  see  if  significant 
differences  exist.  Observed  differences  may  suggest  policy  changes  that  may 
improve  job  attitudes  and  thereby  increase  retention.  To  that  end,  this 
research  effort  pursues  four  objectives: 

1.  Conduct  a  review  of  previous  research  on  retention  of  first  term 
airmen  and  organizational  behavior  in  general,  as  a  background  for  analyzing 
the  variables  used  in  the  OAP. 

2.  Compare  the  OAP-measured  demographic  characteristics  and  job 
attitudes  among  airmen  in  each  of  the  first  four  years  of  service  and  those 


with  more  than  four  years  of  service. 

3.  Analyze  che  statistically  significant  attitudinal  differences  for 
the  five  groups  mentioned  above. 

4.  Provide  recommendations  to  commanders,  supervisors  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  community  on  how  to  address  weaknesses  indicated  by  the  job  attitude 
data  and  capitalize  on  strengths  in  their  organizations. 

This  report  addresses  each  of  these  four  objectives  in  the  following 
chapters.  First,  Chapter  Two  covers  the  results  of  the  literature  review. 
Next,  Chapter  Three  details  the  methodology  of  the  OAP  instrument  by  defining 
the  research  subjects  and  showing  how  the  data  were  collected  and  statisti¬ 
cally  analyzed.  Chapter  Four  then  presents  the  demographic  and  attitudinal 
comparisons— the  results  of  analysis.  Finally,  Chapter  Five  includes  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  conclusions  and  some  recommendations. 


Chapter  Two 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

The  study  of  human  relations  in  the  organization  is  the  study  of  how 

people  behave  in  the  organization  and  the  effect  of  that  behavior  on  the 
organization.  Many  individuals  such  as  Robert  Owen,  Henri  Fayol ,  Elton  Mayo, 
and  Douglas  McGregor  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  development 
of  a  behavioral  approach  to  management  (Francis  &  Milbourn,  1980).  This  has 
led  to  a  phenomenal  growth  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of  differing 

approaches  to  the  study  of  management  science  and  theory.  Koontz  (1983),  in 
fact,  talks  about  eleven  different  approaches,  all  emphasizing  the  role  of 
human  behavior  in  the  organization  from  a  psychological  or  sociological  point 
of  view.  Therefore,  if  one  concludes  that  human  relations  is  a  critical 
element  in  the  organization,  it  is  then  important  to  determine  what  influ¬ 
ences  most  affect  employee  behavior.  Hunsicker  (1983)  also  states  that 
leaders  must  understand  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  organization 

which  includes  the  behavior  of  the  people  who  work  there, 

Francis  and  Milbourn  (1980)  address  the  question  of  why  people  work. 

They  refer  to  Maslow's  (1954)  five-level  hierarchy  of  needs  as  a  basic  frame¬ 


work  which  they  feel  all  managers  should  recognize  and  understand.  Most 
behavioral  literature  discusses  the  means  for  satisfying  employee  needs 


through  the  effects  of  a  variety  of  job  related  factors  such  as  job  design, 
job  enrichment,  organizational  climate,  communications,  leadership  style. 
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group  interaction  and  overall  job  satisfaction  (Feldman  &  Arnold,  1983; 
Francis  &  Milbourn,  1980).  The  Air  Force  also  recognizes  the  impact  of  such 
factors  in  the  organizational  environment — all  officer  and  NCO  professional 
military  education  programs  teach  their  importance  to  leadership  effective¬ 
ness  and  mission  accomplishment.  Furthermore,  the  importance  of  various  job 
factors  relative  to  their  effects  on  job  satisfaction  and  retention  can  be 
seen  in  a  number  of  studies  (Edwards,  1978;  Patterson,  1977;  Peters  S 
Pritchard,  1974). 

First,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  has  not  been  any  extensive 
research  on  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  retention,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  recent  years.  Most  retention  analyses  have  concentrated  on  the 
material  conditions  of  service,  such  as  pay  and  benefits,  with  very  little 
examination  of  the  sociological  or  psychological  factors  affecting  retention 
(Godwin,  1984).  Godwin  concluded  that  while  retention  studies  should  right¬ 
fully  consider  these  material  conditions  as  important,  analysts  should  not 
ignore  the  relative  importance  of  other  factors,  such  as  rewards  and  recogni¬ 
tion.  Faris  (1984),  as  well,  found  that  economic  factors— pay,  benefits  and 
bonuses--have  dominated  military  retention  analyses  since  the  inception  of 
the  All  Volunteer  Force,  with  noneconomic  factors  often  being  ignored.  How¬ 
ever,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  support  to  confirm  a  positive  relation¬ 
ship  between  job  satisfaction  and  retention. 

Job  satisfaction  is  important  in  the  era  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  if  we 
are  to  sustain  desired  levels  of  retention  (Grace,  Holoter  &  Soderquist, 
1976).  In  1977  Patterson  conducted  an  extensive  analysis  of  career  intent 
and  job  satisfaction  of  first  term  airmen.  His  research  was  done  during  a 
period  of  relatively  poor  retention,  using  the  Quality  of  Air  Force  Life 
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Survey  conducted  in  May/June  19//  by  the  Air  lorce  MatMijeimnil.  liiiproveiiietiL 
Group.  He  found  that  job  satisfaction  was  one  of  three  main  variables  asso¬ 
ciated  with  career  intent.  In  turn,  he  found  that  job  satisfaction  d(‘|>(.>n(l(Ml 
primarily  on  the  variables  of  job  challenge  and  the  present  use  of  training 
and  ability.  In  another  study  using  the  Air  Force  Occupational  Attitude 
Inventory  (OAI)— later  incorporated  into  the  Organizational  Assessment  Pack¬ 
age  (OAP)  survey— Edwards  (1978)  found  that  job-related  factors,  such  as  the 
work  itself  and  self-improvement  opportunities,  were  major  determinants  in 
career  decisions.  An  interesting  point,  though,  is  that  Edwards  (1978)  found 
that  relatively  more  career  airmen  are  satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  those 
in  their  first  term.  This  supports  the  conclusion  of  Pritchard  and  Peters 
(1974)  who,  in  studying  629  Navy  enlisted  men,  found  that  extrinsic  factors 
(such  as  pay)  influenced  the  job  satisfaction  of  first  termers  more  than  that 
of  senior  people. 

Finally,  Faris  (1984)  used  multivariate  analyses  of  1976  Department  of 
Defense  Personnel  Survey  data  and  found  that  the  typical  male  who  tends  to 
stay  in  the  military  service  (a)  is  relatively  job-satisfied  (i.e.,  is  rela¬ 
tively  satisfied  with  his  supervisors,  has  a  say  in  what  happens,  is  given 
responsibility,  finds  his  work  interesting,  has  a  chance  to  use  his  skills, 
and  gets  along  with  his  co-workers),  (b)  is  relatively  satisfied  with  mili¬ 
tary  compensation,  and  (c)  finds  that  the  military  has  a  meaningful  mission. 
Therefore,  based  on  the  results  of  this  previous  research,  the  Air  Force  saw 
the  need  in  1977  to  develop  the  OAP  survey  for  use  in  measuring  job  attitudes 
and  evaluating  organizational  effectiveness,  particularly  in  light  of 
unfavorable  retention  rates. 

The  OAP  survey  results  subsequently  provided  a  necessary  data  base  to 


analyze  the  impact  of  job  attitudes  from  many  perspectives.  Dobbs  and  Runkle 
(1980)  cofnpleted  an  analysis  on  the  morale  of  first  term  enlisted  personnel 
using  the  OAP  instrument.  Included  in  their  report  is  a  detailed  literature 
review  outlining  the  history  of  Air  Force  research  dealing  with  the  concepts 
of  morale,  attitudes,  and  job  satisfaction  and  their  relationships  to  produc¬ 
tivity  and  mission  accomplishment.  Their  analysis  further  examines  and 
evaluates  the  OAP  survey  based  on  earlier  Air  Force  attempts  to  adequately 
measure  job  satisfaction.  Dobbs  and  Runkle  (1980)  looked  at  two  OAP  factors 
(out  of  i!5)  in  determining  a  measure  of  "morale"  for  first  tenn  airmen: 
Organizational  Communications  Climate  and  General  Organizational  Climate. 
Their  results  indicated  that  both  morale  and  perceived  communications  decline 
significantly  during  the  first  four  years  of  enlisted  service  and  then  begin 
to  rise.  Further  analysis  of  the  OAP  data  base  was  done  by  Wilkerson  and 
Short  (1983).  Their  research  findings  showed  that  supervisors  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  four  essential  skills  to  improve  effectiveness.  These  skills 
include: 

1.  Awareness  of  the  "informal"  performance  standards  set  by  co¬ 
workers. 

2.  Development  of  better  training  programs. 

3.  Improved  supervisory  feedback  to  subordinates. 

4.  Development  of  future  leaders  by  preparing  subordinates  to  accept 
increased  responsibility. 

In  these  studies,  the  OAP  demonstrates  its  effectiveness  as  a  tool  for 
measuring  and  analyzing  job  attitudes  to  assist  commanders  and  supervisors  at 
all  levels. 

Ihus,  tficrc  .ire  iiwny  job  rolatcd  f,ictors  wliich  can,  and  do,  influoiK.r  the 
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job  attitudes  of  Air  Force  personnel.  These  factors  can  be  both  economic  and 
noneconomic.  However,  while  much  research  and  analysis  have  focused  on  the 
economic  determinants  of  retention,  several  studies,  particularly  since  the 
advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  have  concentrated  on  the  noneconomic  fac¬ 
tors  contributing  to  job  satisfaction.  Furthermore,  these  studies  go  on  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  job  satisfaction  in  the  retention  equation. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  One,  the  Air  Force  has  enjoyed  favorable  reten¬ 
tion  for  first  term  airmen  since  FY  82  with  primary  credit  given  to  economic 
factors.  Through  the  OAP  survey  we  can  also  look  at  those  noneconomic  vari¬ 
ables  related  to  the  job  attitudes  of  first  term  airmen.  The  results  of  the 
present  study  should  provide  commanders  and  supervisors  some  meaningful 
insight  into  how  first  term  airmen  feel  about  their  jobs  and  the  Air  Force. 
The  next  chapter  discusses  the  methodology  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  OAP 
survey  data. 


Chapter  Three 


METHOD 

Instrumentation 

The  Organizational  Assessment  Package  survey  (OAP,  Appendix  C)  provided 
all  the  data  used  In  this  analysis.  It  was  developed  jointly  by  the  Air 
Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  and  the 
Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC).  LMDC  utilizes  the  sur¬ 
vey  In  carrying  out  Its  missions  of  (a)  conducting  research  on  Air  Force 
systemic  Issues  using  information  In  the  OAP  database,  (b)  providing  leader¬ 
ship  and  management  training,  and  (c)  providing  management  consultation  ser¬ 
vice  to  Air  Force  commanders  upon  request.  The  OAP  survey  Is  a  109- Item 
questionnaire  and  a  computer- scored  response  sheet.  Sixteen  items  relate  to 
demographics  and  93  are  attitudinal  Items.  Responses  for  most  Items  can 
range  on  a  scale  from  1  to  7— a  "1"  response  generally  Indicates  strong 
disagreement  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  Item,  while  a  "7"  usually  Indicates 
strong  agreement  or  satisfaction.  The  survey  Items  are  grouped  Into  modules 
and  then  further  developed  Into  21  factors  (see  Appendix  C)  for  use  by  LMDC 
In  their  management  consultation  process. 

The  validity  and  reliability  of  the  OAP  have  been  confirmed  at  varying 
stages  of  the  Instrument's  development.  Hendrix  and  Halverson  (1979a;  1979b) 
provide  a  documentation  of  the  factor  analysis  results  during  OAP  develop¬ 
ment.  Short  and  Hamilton  (1981)  assessed  each  OAP  factor  and  confirmed 


their  reliability  for  use  by  the  Air  Force  in  collecting  systemic  data. 
Hightower  and  Short  (1982)  reconfirmed  the  validity  of  the  GAP  instrument 
after  two  years  of  use  in  the  field.  Finally,  Short  (1985)  provides  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  the  initial  development  and  standardization  of  the  GAP 
to  include  a  review  of  the  reliability,  validity,  and  factor  consistency  stu¬ 
dies  performed  to  date.  Since  all  data  used  in  the  present  report  were 
gathered  in  LMDC  management  consultation  visits,  the  next  section  details  the 
data  gathering  process. 

Data  Collection 

As  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  functions  of  LMDC  is  management  consul¬ 
tation  in  a  role  which  assists  field  commanders  in  identifying  and  solving 
leadership  and  management  problems.  LMDC  performs  consultation  at  a  base 
only  upon  the  request  of  the  organization  commander — normally  a  wing  or  base 
commander.  Gne  of  the  key  steps  in  gathering  data  during  the  management  con¬ 
sultation  process  is  the  administration  of  the  GAP  survey.  The  survey  is 
administered  entirely  by  LMDC  personnel  in  group  sessions  to  everyone  who  is 
present  for  duty  during  the  LMDC  visit.  It  is  not  a  random  sample,  but  a 
census  of  the  entire  organization.  However,  from  an  Air  Force-wide  view¬ 
point,  the  bases  from  which  data  are  collected  are  an  "opportunity  sample"  of 
the  Air  Force.  Though  not  selected  randomly,  a  wide  range  of  bases  (about 
115  on  the  LMDC  data  base)  have  had  such  census  data  gatherings.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  initial  visit,  the  consultation  team  returns  to  LMDC  where  the 
survey  results  are  analyzed  to  determine  the  client  organization's  strengths 
and  weaknesses. 

About  six  weeks  later,  LMDC  revisits  the  client  organization  to  provide 
the  results  of  their  analysis.  At  this  time  they  provide  feedback  packages 


to  all  supervisors  who  had  four  or  more  of  their  people  take  the  OAP  survey. 
All  results  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential  between  LMDC  and  the  client. 
In  those  areas  where  leadership  or  management  weaknesses  surface,  LMDC  may 
assist  the  commander  or  supervisor  in  preparing  a  management  action  plan  to 
resolve  the  deficiency.  If  problems  are  identified  which  cut  across  the 
organization,  or  exist  in  many  groups  of  people,  LMDC  consultants  offer 
seminars  and  workshops  aimed  at  correcting  the  problems. 

About  four  to  six  months  after  the  second  visit  to  the  client  organiza¬ 
tion,  LMDC  consultants  return  to  administer  the  OAP  survey  again,  offer 
further  assistance,  and  perform  other  follow-up  data  gathering.  After 
returning  to  LMDC,  the  second  OAP  survey  results  are  analyzed  and  compared  to 
the  results  of  the  initial  OAP  survey.  LMDC  then  sends  a  final  report  to  the 
client  commander. 

At  present,  approximately  100,000  initial  OAP  surveys  have  been  adminis¬ 
tered  from  FY81  to  FY85  throughout  Air  Force  organizations.  The  data 
compiled  from  these  surveys  are  stored  in  a  cumulative  data  base  maintained 
by  LMDC,  and  this  data  file  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  on  attitudes  of 
particular  groups  of  subjects.  A  description  of  subject  groups  addressed  in 
this  report  is  discussed  next. 

Subjects 

To  examine  the  job  attitudes  of  airmen  with  less  than  four  years  service, 
the  responses  from  all  enlisted  respondents  to  the  OAP  survey  were  selected 
from  the  OAP  data  file  and  divided  into  five  groups.  These  groups  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  years  of  service  as  shown  in  Table  1,  which  also  illustrates  the 


sample  size  of  each  group.  The  samples  represented  by  the  first  four  groups 
(those  with  less  than  four  years  service)  can  be  categorized  primarily  as 


first  term  airmen,  since  most  airmen  reenlist  at  some  point  between  three  and 
four  years  of  service.  Detailed  demographic  information  on  the  subjects  is 
contained  in  Tables  A-1  to  A-18  in  Appendix  A. 

Table  1 

Sample  Sizes  of  Comparison  Groups 


Group _ Years  of  Service _ Sample  Size 


1 

Less  than  1  yr 

4954 

2 

1  -  2  yrs 

8465 

3 

2-3  yrs 

8773 

4 

3-4  yrs 

7981 

5 

More  than  4  yrs 

40169 

Total  70342 


Data  for  the  present  report  have  been  taken  from  survey  administration  at 
about  70  bases  or  organizations  in  nine  major  commands  plus  various  other 
direct  reporting  units  or  special  operating  agencies.  Having  now  reviewed 
the  instrumentation  used,  how  the  data  were  collected,  and  the  focus  of  this 
research,  the  next  section  discusses  the  procedures  used  to  analyze  the  data. 

Procedures 

Two  methods  of  comparison  were  used.  First  was  an  analysis  of  demogra¬ 
phic  information,  which  simply  provides  the  characterization  of  each  sample 
group  without  offering  any  explanation  for  possible  differences  between  the 
groups.  SPSS’^  subprogram  "crosstabs"  was  used  to  analyze  the  demographic 
data.  In  the  second  method,  comparisons  among  the  job  attitudes  of  the 
subject  groups  were  made  in  four  areas  of  organizational  functioning  (See 
Appendix  C  for  the  factors  and  items  comprising  these  four  areas).  The  four 
functional  areas  include: 


1.  Work  Itself. 


This  area  deals  with  the  task  properties 


i 


(technologies)  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  job.  It  measures  percep¬ 


tion  of  task  characteristics. 


2.  Job  Enrichment.  Measures  the  degree  to  which  the  job  itself  is 


interesting,  meaningful,  challenging,  and  responsible. 


3.  Work  Group  Process.  Assesses  the  effectiveness  of  supervisors 


and  the  process  of  accomplishing  the  work. 


4.  Work  Group  Output.  Measures  task  performance,  group  development. 


and  effects  of  the  work  situation  on  group  members;  assesses  perceptions  of 


quality  and  quantity  of  task  performance;  assesses  pride  and  satisfaction 


individuals  have  in  their  jobs. 


In  making  these  comparisons,  the  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  procedure 


was  used  to  determine  any  attitudinal  differences  among  sample  groups.  The 


level  of  significance  for  the  ANOVA  was  alpha=.05  (i.e.,  the  95%  statistical 


confidence  level).  Where  the  ANOVA  indicated  statistically  significant  over¬ 


all  differences  among  groups,  the  Student-Newman-Keuls  test  was  used  to 


determine  which  groups  were  different  from  each  other.  Differences  between 


the  means  identify  the  direction  of  the  attitudinal  differences. 
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This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  statistical  analyses  conducted 
on  the  OAP  survey  responses  in  two  parts.  Shown  first  are  the  results  of  the 
demographic  analysis,  followed  by  a  comparative  analysis  of  OAP  attitudinal 
factor  scores  among  the  sample  groups.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  Three,  this 
comparative  analysis  examines  the  four  areas  of  organizational  function¬ 
ing. 


Demographic  Analysis 

Tables  A-1  through  A-18,  Appendix  A,  provide  descriptive  information 
about  the  five  sample  groups  used  in  this  study.  As  indicated  earlier  (Table 
1,  Chapter  3),  each  group  is  defined  by  time  in  service,  with  Groups  1-4 
representing  each  of  the  first  four  years  of  enlisted  service,  primarily 
comprising  first  term  airmen.  Group  5  includes  all  the  enlisted  respondents 
with  more  than  four  years  in  service.  Most  respondents  are  male — 85%  in 
Groups  1-4  and  91%  in  Group  5.  In  Groups  1-4,  92%  are  under  the  age  of  26, 
compared  to  78%  in  Group  5  over  the  age  of  25.  Between  70-75%  of  all  the 
respondents  are  white,  14-17%  are  black,  and  about  5%  are  Hispanic.  The 
percentage  who  are  not  married  is  highest  (75%)  in  Group  1,  then  declines 


steadily  to  a  low  of  17%  in  Group  5. 

For  those  who  are  married,  and  geographically  separated  from  their 


spouses,  between  67-76%  of  the  spouses  in  all  groups  are  either  civilian 
enployed  or  military  members  themselves.  For  those  married  couples  not 
geographically  separated,  more  of  the  spouses  in  Group  1  (61%)  are  not 
employed  at  all,  compared  to  45-49%  in  Groups  2-5.  Educationally,  99%  of  all 
respondents  have  a  high  school  (HS)  degree  or  better,  with  the  level  of 
education  increasing  with  time  in  service.  In  fact,  37%  in  Group  1  possess 
educational  credits  above  the  HS  level;  this  percentage  increases  steadily 
each  year,  reaching  48%  for  Group  4  and  63%  for  Group  5.  Looking  at  profes¬ 
sional  military  education  (PME),  most  respondents  (79-97%)  in  Groups  1-3  have 
not  yet  completed  any  PME. 

Focusing  on  the  work  environment,  more  than  90%  in  Groups  1-3  do  not 
supervise  anyone,  compared  to  78%  non-supervisors  in  Group  4.  In  Group  5, 
59%  supervise  at  least  one  person.  Similarily,  most  respondents  (96-98%)  in 
Groups  1-3  also  do  not  write  APR  appraisals.  A  higher  percentage  of  respon¬ 
dents  (37-46%)  in  Groups  1-4  aren't  sure,  or  don't  know,  if  their  supervisor 
writes  their  APR,  compared  to  23%  in  Group  5.  As  for  the  type  of  work 
schedule.  Groups  2-4  have  fewer  working  the  day  shift  (51-55%)  compared  to 
Group  1  (62%)  and  Group  5  (65%).  Group  1,  however,  has  the  higher  percentage 
(20%)  working  a  rotating  schedule.  In  Groups  3-4  (56%)  more  report  that 
their  supervisor  never,  or  only  occasionally,  holds  group  meetings  compared 
to  Group  1  (42%)  and  Group  5  (46%).  These  same  two  groups  (3  and  4)  also 
have  the  highest  percentage  (69%)  reporting  that  their  supervisor  doesn't 
hold  group  meetings  to  solve  problems.  Finally,  concerning  career  intent, 
about  32%  in  Group  1  indicate  they  will  either  definitely,  or  likely,  make 
the  Air  Force  a  career,  with  34%  in  Group  4  responding  similarily.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  35%  in  Group  1  respond  that  they  may  make  the  Air  Force  a 


career,  only  25%  in  Group  4  reflect  the  same  response.  Not  surprisingly,  71% 
in  Group  5  are  career  oriented  (definitely  or  likely),  with  another  14% 


indicating  they  may  serve  for  a  career.  Next  are  th(‘  n'sults  trcMti  an 
analysis  of  the  GAP  attitudinal  factor  scores. 


GAP  Attitudinal  Analysis 

Table  B-1,  Appendix  B,  provides  the  results  from  comparing  the  21  GAP 
factor  scores  among  the  sample  groups.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  these 
comparisons  were  made  using  the  one-way  analysis  of  variance  procedure  and 
the  Student-Newman-Keul s  post  hoc  test.  In  the  table,  the  GAP  factors  are 
grouped  into  the  four  areas  of  organizational  functioning  mentioned  in  Chap¬ 
ter  Three--Work  Itself,  Job  Enrichment,  Work  Group  Process,  and  Work  Group 
Gutput.  The  table  also  contains  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
sample  groups  for  each  GAP  factor.  The  means  relate  to  the  7-point  response 
scale  discussed  earlier  with  a  “1“  generally  corresponding  to  a  strong  nega¬ 
tive  perception,  and  a  "7"  usually  indicating  a  strong  positive  attitude. 
For  each  GAP  factor  the  groups  are  further  categorized  into  subsets  to  denote 
those  groups  with  statistically  significant  differences  at  the  alpha=.05 
(i.e,  95%  confidence)  level.  Subset  1  always  includes  the  group(s)  with  the 
lowest  mean(s) — subset  4/5  being  the  highest.  Groups  within  a  single  subset 
do  not  differ  at  the  alpha=  .G5  level. 

There  are  significant  attitudinal  differences  at  the  .G5  level  among 
groups  in  all  of  the  21  GAP  factors.  When  comparing  Group  1  (first  year  of 
service)  to  Group  4  (fourth  year  of  service),  there  are  significant  differ¬ 
ences  for  all  the  GAP  factors  except  Job  Performance  Goals.  Between  Groups 
1,  4,  and  5  (over  four  years  of  service)  there  are  significant  differences  in 


18  OAP  factors.  There  are  also  significant  differences  between  Group  5  and 
all  the  other  groups  in  14  OAP  factors.  These  numerous  attitudinal  differ¬ 
ences  reflect  various  trends  among  the  group  means.  There  are  eight  OAP 
factors  (Table  2)  which  show  an  overall  positive  trend  in  attitudes  as  time 
in  service  increases,  from  Group  1  through  Group  5.  All  of  these  factors 
fall  in  the  organizational  areas  of  either  Work  Itself  or  Job  Enrichment. 

Table  2 

Positive  Trends  in  Group  Means 


OAP  Factors 

Gp  1 

Gp  4 

Gp  5 

Job  Performance  Goals 

4.60* 

4.63* 

4.82 

Task  Characteristics 

4.77 

4.85 

5.20 

Task  Autonomy 

3.29 

3.50 

4.15 

Skill  Variety 

4.20 

4.29 

4.85 

Task  Identity 

4.80 

4.92 

5.19 

Job  Feedback 

4.49 

4.64 

4.89 

Need  for  Enrichment 

5.14 

5.32 

5.64 

Job  Motivation  Index 

78.04 

86.28 

113.77 

*These  are  the  only  groups  shown  in  this  table  which  are  not  significantly 
different  at  the  .05  level  on  a  given  factor. 

Group  5  members  have  the  most  positive  attitudes  in  13  OAP  factors — the  same 
eight  listed  in  Table  2  plus  Task  Significance,  Pride,  Advancement/Recogni¬ 
tion,  Perceived  Productivity  and  Job  Satisfaction. 

There  is  a  negative  trend  in  attitudes  during  the  first  four  years  of 
service  (Groups  1-4)  in  12  OAP  factors.  These  12  factors  include  all  9  fac¬ 
tors  which  comprise  the  organizational  areas  of  Work  Group  Process  and  Work 
Group  Output.  Furthermore,  in  11  of  12  OAP  factors  the  negative  trend 
reverses  after  the  fourth  year  of  service,  with  Group  5  reflecting  a  more 
positive  response  than  Group  4  (Table  3).  Results  for  the  remaining  factor. 
Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks,  are  presented  later.  Table  3  also  indicates 


six  factors  (see  asterisks)  where  Group  1  has  more  positive  attitudes  than 
Group  5,  and  in  all  cases  there  are  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  two  groups  at  the  .05  level. 


Table  3 

Negative  Trends  (Gps  l-4)/Positi ve  Trends  (Gps  4-5) 


GAP  Factors 

Gp  1 

Gp  4 

Gp  5 

Job  Training 

4.77* 

4.25 

4.50 

Task  Significance 

5.58 

5.48 

5.84 

Work  Support 

4.76* 

4.42 

4.52 

Mgt/Supervision 

5.13* 

4.65 

4.93 

Supervisory  Communications 

4.79* 

4.25 

4.55 

Organizational  Communications 

4.74* 

4.12 

4.40 

Pride 

4.77 

4.51 

5.11 

Advancement/Recognition 

4.21 

3.94 

4.47 

Perceived  Productivity 

5.45 

5.23 

5.56 

Job  Satisfaction 

5.05 

4.67 

5.07 

Gen  Org  Cl imate 

4.72* 

3.97 

4.53 

*  Gp  1  more  positive  than  Gp  5  with  statistically  significant  difference  at 
.05  level . 

This  now  leads  to  a  further  presentation  of  specific  attitudinal  differences 
within  each  of  the  four  areas  of  organizational  functioning. 


The  Work  Itself 

In  the  key  area  of  Work  Itself  there  is  a  positive  trend  in  attitudes 
regarding  Job  Performance  Goals,  the  Task  Characteristics,  and  Task  Autonomy. 
Groups  1  and  5  report  that  their  jobs  require  less  repetition,  however,  the 
group  means  are  all  above  "5,"  reflecting  that  all  groups  perceive  that 
repetition  exists  to  a  fairly  large  extent.  Conversely,  there  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  negative  trend  among  all  groups  concerning  the  desire  for  repetitive  or 
easy  tasks,  with  Group  5  indicating  the  least  desire  for  repetition.  Satis¬ 
faction  with  on-the-job  and  technical  training  is  highest  in  the  first  year 
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of  service  (Group  1),  declines  through  Group  4,  and  then  increases  after  the 
fourth  year  of  service  (Group  5).  However,  job  training  satisfaction  in 
Group  5  is  still  below  the  level  of  satisfaction  expressed  during  the  first 
two  years  of  service  (Groups  1-2). 

Job  Enrichment 

Except  for  one  factor.  Task  Significance,  there  is  an  overall  positive 
trend  in  attitudes  as  time  in  service  increases  for  the  factors  of  Skill 
Variety,  TasI;  Identity,  Job  Feedback,  Need  for  Enrichment,  and  Job  Motivation 
Index.  Regarding  Task  Significance,  members  in  their  fourth  year  of  service 
(Group  4)  report  a  less  positive  feeling  about  the  importance  of  their  Job 
than  those  in  their  first  year  of  service.  However,  the  group  means  for  Task 
Significance  are  all  above  "5,"  with  Group  5  feeling  the  most  positive  about 
job  importance. 


Work  Group  Process 

In  the  area  of  Work  Group  Process  (measuring  overall  supervision  and 
management)  members  in  their  first  year  of  service  (Group  1)  have  the  most 
positive  perceptions  about  the  factors  of  Work  Support,  Management  and  Super¬ 
vision,  Supervisory  Coinmunications  Climate,  and  Organizational  Communications 
Climate.  For  each  of  these  factors  there  is  a  decline  in  perceptions  during 
the  next  three  years  of  service  (Groups  2-4),  followed  by  a  rise  in  percep¬ 
tions  in  the  over-4  year  group.  While  perceptions  do  rise  after  four  years 
of  service,  the  perceptions  of  Group  5  are  still  less  positive  than  those  of 
Group  1. 

Work  Group  Output 


Airmen  in  their  first  year  of  service  reflect  more  pride  in  their  jobs, 
greater  awareness  of  advancement  and  recognition,  higher  perceptions  of  group 


productivity,  more  job  satisfaction  and  better  overall  feelings  about  the 
organizational  environment.  After  the  first  year  of  service,  these  positive 
views  decline  over  the  next  three  years  (Groups  2-4).  Then  after  four  years 
of  service,  perceptions  rise  significantly,  with  Group  5's  mean  responses 
exceeding  Group  I's  in  all  factors  but  General  Organizational  Climate.  The 
next  chapter  discusses  the  relevance  of  these  results  and  posits  some  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations. 


Chapter  Five 


DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Stimroary  of  Results 

Demographics 

The  results  in  Chapter  Four  indicate  a  high  percentage  of  first  term 
airmen  are  not  sure  if  their  supervisor  writes  their  performance  appraisal 
(APR).  A  large  number  from  all  groups  also  report  that  their  supervisors 
don't  hold  group  meetings,  even  to  solve  problems.  As  for  career  intent,  68% 
in  their  first  year  of  service  have  positive  career  intentions  (definite, 
likely,  or  maybe),  while  in  the  fourth  year  of  service  59%  are  positive 
toward  a  career. 

OAP  Factors 

Significant  attitudinal  differences  exist  among  groups  in  all  21  OAP 
factors,  particularly  among  Groups  1,  4,  and  5.  Airmen  with  over  four  years 
of  service  (Group  5)  report  the  most  positive  attitudes  on  13  factors,  while 
those  in  their  first  year  of  service  (Group  1)  have  the  most  positive  atti¬ 
tudes  in  seven  factors.  Overall,  the  job  attitudes  of  all  groups  are  gener¬ 
ally  positive  with  group  means  above  "4"  on  17  of  the  OAP  factors.  Within 
the  organizational  areas  of  Work  Itself  and  Job  Enrichment  there  are  notable 
positive  trends  in  job  attitudes  for  eight  OAP  factors  (Table  2)  as  time  in 
service  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  negative  trends  in  job 
attitudes  during  the  first  four  years  of  service  for  each  of  the  nine  factors 
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comprising  the  organizational  areas  of  Work  Group  Process  and  Work  Group 
Output.  However,  in  both  areas,  job  attitudes  improve  significantly  after 
the  fourth  year  of  service.  Next,  a  discussion  of  the  results  presents  some 
interpretation  and  insight  upon  which  to  base  conculsions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions. 


Discussion 

Demographics 

The  high  percentage  of  first  termers  indicating  that  they  aren't  sure  who 
writes  their  APRs  is  disturbing,  since  evaluation  of  performance  and  poten¬ 
tial  is  a  primary  means  of  job  feedback,  and  is  certainly  related  to  develop¬ 
ing  a  good  supervisory  communications  climate.  This  response  may  in  some 
measure  be  contributing  to  the  declining  perception  of  supervisory  communica¬ 
tions  during  the  first  four  years  of  service.  This  could  also  indicate  that 
some  first  termers  know  who  their  supervisors  are,  but  feel  that  someone  else 
may  be  preparing  or  influencing  the  preparation  of  their  APRs.  Also  alarming 
is  the  high  percentage  in  all  groups  reporting  that  their  supervisor  seldom 
holds  group  meetings,  while  even  more  report  that  group  meetings  are  seloom 
held  to  solve  problems.  No  organization  or  leader  should  ignore  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  developing  group  cohesiveness  and  allowing  subordinates  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  decision-making  through  group  interaction  (Feldman  3  Arnold,  1983; 
Francis  A  Milbourn,  1980).  Finally,  the  high  percentage  of  positive 
responses  from  first  termers  concerning  career  intent  tends  to  correlate  with 
the  very  favorable  retention  rates  of  the  past  few  years.  In  fact,  the 
measurement  of  job  attitudes,  particularly  intent  to  serve,  has  proven  to  be 
a  good  means  of  predicting  later  retention  behavior  (Godwin,  1983). 
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OAP  Attitudinal  Analysis 

Overall,  results  in  13  OAP  fa  tors  show  that  career  airmen  tend  to  be 
significantly  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  those  in  their  first  term, 
a  finding  which  agrees  with  other  studies  which  have  found  career  airmen  to 
be  more  satisfied  (Edwards,  1978;  Peters  &  Pritchard,  1974).  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  surprising,  as  one  might  expect  airmen  who  have  decided  to  make 
the  Air  Force  a  career  have  more  positive  perceptions  about  their  jobs.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  results  indicate  first  termers  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  jobs.  On  the  contrary,  the  results  point  to  generally  positive  job 
attitudes  among  first  term  airmen.  First,  there  are  the  overall  positive 
trends  in  attitudes  reflected  in  8  OAP  factors  and  second,  the  group  means 
for  first  termers  (Groups  1-4)  are  all  above  "4"  for  17  factors.  Therefore, 
given  that  there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and 
retention  (Edwards,  1978;  Faris,  1984;  Grace,  Holoter  &  Soderquist,  1976; 
Patterson,  1977)  these  results  provide  some  basis  for  crediting  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  contributing  to  favorable  retention.  Next,  the  following  discus¬ 
sion  of  results  by  organizational  area  focuses  on  some  of  the  trends  in  atti¬ 
tudes  and  specific  factors  which  identify  strengths  or  weaknesses  requiring 
management  attention. 

Work  Itself.  How  jobs  are  designed  is  an  important  determinant  of  moti¬ 
vation,  performance,  and  job  satisfaction  (Feldman  &  Arnold,  1983;  Francis  & 
Mil  bourn,  1980).  In  this  organizational  area  the  results  show  overall  posi¬ 
tive  trends  in  attitudes  for  three  OAP  factors  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
job  design--Job  Performance  Goals,  Task  Characteristics,  and  Job  Autonomy. 
This  seems  to  indicate  a  general  Satisfaction  with  job  design,  particularly 


first  termers  as  they  gain  additional  experience  and  increased  responsibility 
with  more  time  in  service.  However,  the  significant  negative  trend  in  Kdtis- 
faction  among  Groups  1-4  with  respect  to  on-the-job  and  technical  training  is 
possible  cause  for  concern.  Higher  satisfaction  with  job  training  for  Group 
1  probably  reflects  first  term  attitudes  towards  basic  and  technical  school 
training  during  their  first  year  of  service.  This  period  of  training  is 
necessarily  more  intense  and  structured  than  the  training  environment  airmen 
normally  encounter  at  their  first  permanent  duty  station.  Therefore,  the 
decline  in  satisfaction  with  training  for  Groups  2-4  may  actually  be  an 
adjustment  in  expectations  caused  by  the  change  in  training  environments. 
Nevertheless,  job  training  satisfaction  does  rise  after  the  fourth  year  of 
service  (Group  5),  but  still  remains  below  that  for  year  one,  prompting  con¬ 
cern  that  perhaps  more  emphasis  on  training  is  in  order,  as  suggested  by 
Wilkerson  and  Short  (1983).  Patterson  (1977)  also  concluded  that  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  training  and  ability  was  one  of  the  main  factors  associated  with 
job  satisfaction.  Finally,  while  the  results  generally  support  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  area  of  Work  Itself,  the  consensus  among  all  groups  that  jobs  are 
too  repetitious  suggests  continued  emphasis  on  job  design,  such  as  through 
job  enrichment,  which  is  discussed  next. 

Job  Enrichment.  One  approach  to  redesigning  jobs  is  to  make  them  more 
rewarding,  or  satisfying,  through  job  enrichment  (Feldman  &  Arnold,  1983; 
Francis  &  Milbourn,  1980).  The  overall  positive  trends  in  attitudes  for  five 
of  the  six  OAP  factors  measuring  Job  Enrichment  reflects  that  first  termers 
find  their  jobs  more  meaningful,  challenging,  and  responsible  as  time  in 
service  increases.  The  results  also  indicate  a  significant  and  increasing 


desire  for  more  job  enrichment  with  more  time  in  service.  A  desire  for 
enrichment  is  a  prerequisite  for  job  enrichment  to  be  successful  in  improving 
job  satisfaction  (Francis  &  Milbourn,  1980).  In  summary,  the  job  enrichment 
results  are  encouraging  and  tend  to  present  further  evidence  of  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  contributing  to  a  healthy  first  term  retention  trend.  Just  as  Patterson 
(1977)  found  in  his  analysis,  the  challenge  of  the  job  is  a  main  determinant 
of  job  satisfaction  which,  in  turn,  is  a  major  factor  highly  associated  with 
career  intent. 

Work  Group  Process.  First  termers  feel  more  positive  about  the  Work 
Group  Process  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  supervisors  during  their  first 
year  of  service.  After  that,  perceptions  decline  significantly  until  after 
the  fourth  year  of  service,  and  even  then  attitudes  are  still  less  favorable 
than  in  year  one.  It  appears  that  airmen  may  enter  the  service,  or  graduate 
from  basic  or  technical  training,  with  high  expectations  as  suggested  by 
Dobbs  and  Runkle  (1980),  only  to  encounter  relative  disillusion  over  the  next 
three  years.  The  negative  trend  in  attitudes  of  first  termers  towards  com¬ 
munications  climate  (supervisory  and  organizational)  is  worth  noting,  partic- 
ulary  when  combined  with  similar  declining  perceptions  of  management  and 
su|)ervision.  This  trend  agrees  with  the  analysis  of  first  term  airmen's 
morale  by  Dobbs  and  Runkle  (1980),  who  also  found  a  decline  in  perceived 
organizational  communications  climate.  However,  although  the  results  in  this 
area  show  a  negative  trend  in  attitudes  among  first  termers,  the  group  means 
are  all  above  "4,"  reflecting  a  trend,  but  not  overall  negative  attitudes. 
The  results  are  nonetheless  significant  and  suggest  an  area  where  perhaps 
management  should  direct  attention  to  improve  communications  climate  and 


supervisory  management.  Wilkerson  and  Short  (1983)  pointed  out  the  inifior- 
tance  of  job  feedback  from  supervisors  in  relation  to  improving  both  morale 
and  career  intent.  Others  have  also  stated  that  a  healthy  communications 
environment  can  improve  job  attitudes  and  group  productivity  (Feldman  S 
Arnold,  1983;  Francis  &  Milbourn,  1980)  while,  in  turn,  enhancing  retention 
efforts. 

Work  Group  Output.  The  results  in  this  area  reflect  that  airmen  in  their 
first  year  of  service  have  significantly  more  pride,  perceive  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement  and  recognition,  and  report  more  favorable  perceptions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  their  group  than  those  in  their  fourth  year.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  there  is  also  a  negative  trend  in  attitudes 
among  first  termers  concerning  overall  satisfaction  with  the  job  and  the 
organizational  environment.  However,  in  all  five  OAP  factors  assessing  Work 
Group  Output,  we  see  attitudes  improve  significantly  after  the  fourth  year. 
The  significant  decline  in  attitudes  of  first  termers  towards  the  general 
organizational  environment  is  probably  of  most  concern.  In  fact,  Dobbs  and 
Runkle  (1980)  used  this  one  factor.  General  Organizational  Climate,  to 
analyze  the  morale  of  first  term  airmen  and  found  the  same  negative  trend  in 
attitudes.  Perhaps  as  Dobbs  and  Runkle  (1980)  suggested,  individuals  enter 
the  service  with  very  high  expectations,  fostered  by  recruiters,  then 
heightened  in  basic  training.  Another  discouraging  note  is  the  declining 
awareness  of  advancement  and  recognition  and  a  declining  assessment  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  increased  responsibilities  as  reflected  in  the  factor  results 
for  Advancement/Recognition.  Mean  group  responses  are  lowest  for  this  fac¬ 
tor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  scores  for  the  factors  of  Pride, 
Perceived  Productivity  and  Job  Satisfaction,  while  showing  a  negative  trend 
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foejrth  year  of  service.  In  fact,  the  results  show  relatively  positive 
perceptions  of  work  group  effectiveness,  with  group  means  all  above  "b." 
This  very  positive  view  of  work  group  performance  is  an  indication  of  group 
cohesiveness,  which  can  contribute  to  higher  satisfaction  and  morale  within 
organizations  (Feldman  &  Arnold,  1983). 

Conclusions 

Before  drawing  some  specific  conclusions,  a  general  assessment  is  appro¬ 
priate.  Overall,  career  airmen  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs 
than  first  tenners.  However,  the  results  show  that  first  termers  have 
generally  positive  attitudes  which  seem  to  bear  a  positive  relationship  to 
the  favorable  retention  rates  in  recent  years.  Following  are  additional 
concl usions: 

1.  Too  many  first  termers  don't  know  who  writes  their  APRs, 

2.  A  large  number  of  supervisors  are  not  effectively  using  group  meet¬ 
ings  to  build  group  cohesiveness  and  solve  problems. 

3.  First  termers'  attitudes  towards  the  task  properties  and  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  of  the  job  improve  with  time  in  service.  This  reflects  a 
positive  trend  in  satisfaction  with  job  design. 

4.  First  termers  find  their  jobs  more  interesting,  meaningful,  challeng- 
inej,  and  responsible  as  time  in  service  increases,  reflecting  effective  job 
enrichment  on  the  part  of  supervisors  as  well  as  increasing  levels  of  respon¬ 
sibility  with  increased  rank  and  experience. 

5.  First  termers'  attitudes  towards  management  and  supervision,  as  well 
as  towards  the  effectiveness  of  communications,  decline  significantly  during 
their  first  four  years  of  service.  Despite  the  negative  trend,  attitudes  are 
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still  relatively  positive  for  first  termers. 

6.  Pride  in  the  job,  awareness  of  advancement  and  recognition  opportuni¬ 
ties,  perception  of  group  productivity,  and  job  satisfaction  decline  among 
first  termers  between  the  first  and  fourth  year  of  service.  Again,  despite  a 
negative  trend,  attitudes,  particularly  towards  perceived  productivity,  are 
generally  positive,  except  for  the  perception  of  advancement  and  recognition. 

7.  The  assessment  of  training  effectiveness  declines  during  the  first 
four  years  of  service. 

8.  Most  airmen  seem  to  feel  their  jobs  are  too  repetitious. 

Recommendations 

If  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  premise  that  job  attitudes  play  a  key 
role  in  determining  retention,  commanders  and  supervisors  shoiild  find  that 
this  study  provides  some  incentive  to  institute  actions  for  improving  first 
tenners'  job  satisfaction  af'd  enhancing  retention  efforts.  Here  are  some 
specific  recommendations  for  consideration: 

1.  Develop  or  enhance  programs  for  improving  communications  between 
supervisors  and  subordinates,  and  throughout  the  organization--specifical ly 
by  more  use  of  group  meetings. 

2.  Continue  job  enrichment  efforts  which  design  jobs  that  are  rewarding, 
challenging  and  less  repetitive. 

3.  Increase  efforts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  training  programs 
following  basic  training  and  technical  school. 

4.  Minimize,  where  possible,  hindrances  to  work  performance  such  as 
excessive  additional  duties,  details,  and  inadequate  tools  or  work  space. 

5.  Develop  or  improve  programs  v^ich  promote  awareness  of  advancement 
and  recognition  opportunities,  and  which  prepare  first  termers  for  increased 


responsibil ities. 

6.  Through  PME  courses,  continue  emphasizing  the  importance  of  effec¬ 
tively  managing  human  behavior  in  the  organization,  particularly  stressing 
the  impact  of  job  attitudes  in  relation  to  retention. 

In  summary,  this  study  looks  at  the  job  attitudes  of  first  term  airmen  in 
comparison  to  airmen  with  more  than  four  years  of  service.  The  results  show 
both  positive  and  negative  trends  in  attitudes  as  time  in  service  increases. 
While  career  airmen  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  overall,  the  results  also 
reflect  that  first  termers  are  relatively  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  This 
may  indicate  some  contribution  to  the  favorable  retention  rates  of  recent 
years.  Where  the  results  show  cause  for  concern  or  reflect  negative  trends 
in  attitudes,  this  study  draws  some  conclusions  and  provides  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  commanders  and  managers  at  all  levels  to  digest,  and  hopefully 
employ,  towards  the  improvement  of  job  satisfaction.  Such  actions  by  manage¬ 
ment  can  only  pay  dividends  in  our  efforts  to  sustain  required  retention 
rates  under  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 
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Table  A-1 


Sex  by  Group 


- GROUP - 

1  {%) 

2  (%) 

3  (%) 

4  (%) 

5  (%) 

n=  4,942 

8,451 

8,754 

7,961 

40,275 

S  Male  84.4 

84.7 

85.9 

84.9 

90.7 

15.3 

14.1 

15.1 

9.3 

1  Female  IS. 6 

\ 

• 

Table  A-2 

Age  by  Group 

- GROUP - 

1  (%) 

2  (%) 

3  (X) 

4  (%) 

5  {%) 

5  n=  4,928 

8,429 

8,728 

7,943 

40,354 

Q 

17-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-45 
46-50 
>  50 


Note:  The  number  (ji)  is  the  number  of  valid  responses  for  the  factor  being 
examined. 
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I  Table  A-3 


Months  in  Present  Career  Field 


- GROUP - 


jr= 

1  (%) 
4,784 

2  (%) 
8,334 

<  6 

44.5 

4.2 

6-12 

55.5 

19.6 

12-18 

.0 

48.4 

18-36 

.0 

27.8 

>  36 

.0 

.0 

3  (%)  4  {%)  5  {%) 

8,572  7,931  40,185 


1.1 

1.3 

1.9 

1.7 

1.4 

2.7 

5.8 

1.5 

2.7 

91.4 

21.1 

7.0 

.0 

74.8 

85.8 

Table  A-4 

Months  at  Present  Duty  Station 


GROUP - 


H" 

1  (%) 
4,857 

2  (%) 
8,407 

3  (%) 
8,684 

4  (%) 
7,937 

5  (%) 

40,170 

<  6 

68.9 

9.0 

13.1 

10.1 

11.8 

6-12 

31.1 

37.8 

13.0 

15.8 

14.8 

12-18 

.0 

41.0 

13.5 

15.0 

13.6 

18-36 

.0 

12.2 

60.4 

37.4 

33.1 

>  36 

.0 

.0 

.0 

21.7 

26.7 

Note:  The  number  (£)  is  the  number  of  valid  responses  for  the  factor  being 
examined. 
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Table  A-5 


Months  in  Present  Position 


- GROUP - 

1  (%) 

2  {%) 

3  {%) 

4  (%) 

5  {%) 

n=  4,871 

8,416 

8,684 

7,899 

40,122 

74.0 

<  6 

23.4 

21.3 

23.9 

25.2 

6-12 

26.0 

40.9 

18.0 

22.7 

22.0 

2-18 

.0 

28.1 

19.1 

13.6 

15.7 

8-36 

.0 

7.6 

41.6 

27.7 

23.5 

>  36 

.0 

.0 

.0 

12.1 

13.6 

1 

Table  A-6 


Ethnic  Group 


i 

'  n= 

1  (%) 
4,934 

2  (%) 
8,416 

- GROUP - 

3  {%) 
8,722 

4  (%) 
7,914 

5 

40,1 

White 

72.9 

74.8 

73.5 

72.6 

70. 

I  Black 

15.7 

13.9 

14.9 

14.8 

17. 

1  Hispanic 

5.2 

5.2 

5.4 

5.8 

5. 

i 

1  Other 

1 

1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.2 

6.8 

7. 

Note:  The  number  (ji)  is  the  number  of  valid  responses  for  the  factor  being 
examined. 
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Table  A-7 


Marital  Status 


1  (%) 
4,947 

2  (%) 
8,459 

- GROUP - 

3  (%) 
8,757 

4  {%) 
7,960 

5  (%) 

40,278 

Not  Married 

74.7 

67.2 

57.1 

47.3 

17.1 

Married 

24.8 

31.9 

41.7 

50.8 

79.9 

Single 

.6 

.9 

1.3 

1.9 

3.1 

Parent 

Table  A-8 

Spouse  Status: 

Geographically  Separated 

1  (%) 

142 

2  (%) 
252 

- GROUP - 

3  (%) 

352 

4  (%) 

364 

5  (%) 

2,393 

Civil ian 

52.8 

46.0 

49.7 

49.5 

62.9 

Employed 

Not  Employed  31.0 

32.5 

31.8 

29.9 

24.2 

Mil itary 

16.2 

21.4 

18.5 

20.6 

12.9 

Member 

Note:  The  number  (ji)  is  the  number  of  valid  responses  for  the  factor  beiny 
examined. 
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Table  A-9 


Spouse  Status:  Not  Geographically  Separated 


n= 

1  {%) 
1,083 

- GROUP - 

2  {%)  3  (%) 

2.449  3,297 

4  {%) 
3,681 

5  {%) 

29,784 

Civilian 

29.3 

34.9 

33.5 

32.3 

39.6 

Employed 

Not  Employed 

60.8 

49.0 

44.8 

44.7 

48.1 

Mil itary 

9.9 

16.1 

21.7 

23.0 

12.3 

Member 

Table  A-10 

Educational  Level 

ji= 

1  {%) 
4,937 

2  {%) 
8,429 

-GROUP - 

3  {%) 
8,728 

4  (%) 
7,946 

5  (%) 

40,228 

Non  HS  Grad 

.9 

.8 

.8 

1.0 

.7 

HS  Grad  or  GED 

62.3 

59.4 

55.1 

50.6 

36.8 

<2  yrs  College 

23.3 

27.4 

32.0 

35.7 

37.8 

>2  yrs  College 

11.0 

10.2 

10.4 

10.9 

4.2 

Bachelors 

2.3 

2.1 

1.5 

1.7 

4.2 

Masters 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.8 

Doctoral 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Note:  The  number  (ji)  is  the  number  of  valid  responses  for  the  factor  being 
examined. 
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Table  A-11 

Professional  Military  Education 


H" 

1  i%) 

4,536 

2  (%) 
7,687 

—GROUP - 

3  (%) 
8,188 

4  (%) 
7,790 

5  (%) 

39,906 

None 

97.3 

96.3 

79.2 

31.0 

3.8 

Phase  1/2 

2.0 

3.0 

20.1 

67.7 

34.5 

Phase  3 

.4 

.3 

.4 

1.1 

33.0 

Phase  4 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

20.1 

SNCOA 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

8.6 

Table  A-12 

Number  People  Supervised 


- GROUP - 


n= 


1  (%) 
4,119 


2  (%) 
6,883 


3  {%) 
7,259 


4  (%) 

7,200 


5  (%) 

38,531 


None 

97.1 

95.8 

91.2 

78.0 

40.8 

1 

.4 

1.4 

3.0 

7.4 

10.4 

2 

.4 

.8 

2.3 

5.6 

10.3 

3 

.3 

.4 

1.1 

3.8 

8.1 

4-5 

.3 

.2 

.9 

3.1 

12.3 

6-8 

.1 

.0 

.3 

.7 

7.7 

9+ 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.3 

10.4 

Note: 

The  number  {n) 
examined. 

is  the  number  of 

val  id 

responses  for 

the  factor  being 
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Table  A-13 


Number  People  for  Whom  Respondent  Writes  APR  Appraisal 


- GROUP - 


1  (%) 
n=  4,938 

PJ  00 

3  (%) 
8,732 

4  (%) 
7,958 

5  (%) 

40,224 

None 

98.1 

98.4 

96.3 

85.2 

45.9 

1 

.4 

.3 

1.3 

6.3 

13.4 

2 

.1 

.2 

.9 

3.7 

12.6 

3 

.1 

.0 

.3 

2.4 

9.3 

4-5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

1.4 

11.9 

6-8 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.2 

4.2 

9+ 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

2.7 

Table  A-14 

Supervisor  Writes  Respondent's  APR 


- GROUP - 


1  (%) 

£=  4,864 

2  (%) 
8,328 

3  (%) 
8,646 

4  (%) 
7,879 

5  (%) 
39,778 

Yes 

54.2 

63.3 

61.8 

62.8 

77.1 

No 

16.4 

23.0 

25.7 

26.1 

15.1 

Not  Sure 

29.4 

13.7 

12.5 

11.0 

7.8 

Note:  The  number  (£)  is  the  number  of  valid  responses  for  the  factor  being 
examined. 
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Table  A-15 

Work  Schedule 


Shi  ft 

1  {%) 
n=  4,887 

2  (%) 
8,376 

—GROUP - 

3  (%) 
8,692 

4  (%) 
7,911 

5  (%) 

39,962 

Day 

61.5 

54.5 

51.1 

52.8 

64.5 

Swing 

7.2 

10.7 

10.9 

10.2 

5.4 

Mid 

2.5 

4.3 

4.5 

4.5 

2.2 

Rotating 

20.0 

18.3 

19.0 

16.6 

9.9 

Irreg 

7.0 

9.6 

12.0 

12.8 

13.4 

Freq  rOY 

.7 

1.5 

1.8 

2.1 

3.1 

Crew 

1.1 

1.1 

.7 

1.0 

1.6 

Table  A-16 

Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings 

jn= 

1  (%) 
4,815 

- GROUP - 

2  (%)  3  (%) 

8,309  8,609 

4  {%) 
7,855 

5  (%) 

39,796 

Never 

18.7 

17.5 

20.7 

21.4 

14.0 

Occasionally 

33.0 

35.7 

35.6 

35.4 

32.8 

Monthly 

7.3 

7.8 

7.2 

7.0 

9.7 

Weekly 

24.0 

23.7 

22.4 

22.3 

30.6 

Daily 

15.0 

13.3 

12.1 

11.7 

10.5 

Continuously 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

Note:  The  number  (£)  is  the  number  of  valid  responses  for  the  factor  being 
examined. 
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Table  A-1/ 

Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings  to  Solve  Problems 


n= 

1  (%) 
4,757 

2  (%) 
8,253 

-GROUP - 

3  (%) 
8,540 

4  {%) 
7,803 

5  {%) 
39,590 

Never 

24.6 

24.6 

28.7 

30.7 

23.2 

Occasionally 

38.0 

39.6 

39.2 

38.6 

40.4 

Hal f  the  Time 

16.9 

17.0 

15.5 

14.9 

17.3 

Always 

20.6 

18.8 

16.6 

15.9 

19.2 

Table  A-18 


Career  Intent 


- GROUP - 

1  (%)  2  (%)  3  {%)  4  {%)  S  (%) 

n=  4,891  8,397  8,676  7,847  40,131 


Retire  12  Mos  .0  .0  .0  .0  4.9 
Career  12.0  10.9  13.3  16.1  51.2 
Likely  Career  20.4  18.2  17.4  17.9  19.3 
Maybe  Career  35.4  32.8  30.6  24.5  13.5 
Probably  Not  24.2  26.9  24.6  20.4  5.9 
Separate  8.0  11.1  14.2  21.1  5.3 


Note:  The  number  (ji)  is  the  number  of  valid  responses  for  the  factor  being 
examined. 
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COMPARISON  OF  OAP  FACTOR  SCORES 
BETWFFN  GROllP*; 


Appendix  6 


Table  B-1 


Comparison  of  GAP  Factor  Scores 
Between  Groups 


Mean 

Subset  ^  £ 

THE  WORK 

ITSELF 

Job  Performance  Goals 

4,67854  160.72*** 

Gp  1 

4.60 

.92 

1 

Gp  2 

4.65 

.92 

2 

Gp  3 

4.62 

.95 

1.2 

Gp  4 

4.63 

.97 

1.2 

Gp  5 

4.82 

.99 

3 

Task  Characteristics 

4,67070  624.21*** 

Gp  1 

4.77 

.95 

1 

Gp  2 

4.82 

.96 

2.3 

Gp  3 

4.81 

1.01 

2 

Gp  4 

4.85 

1.03 

3 

Gp  5 

5.20 

.98 

4 

Task  Autonomy 

4,6737b  1206.96*** 

Gp  1 

3.29 

1.20 

1 

Gp  2 

3.40 

1.25 

2 

Gp  3 

3.40 

1.30 

2 

Gp  4 

3.50 

1.36 

3 

Gp  5 

4.15 

1.43 

4 

Work  Repetition 

4,69340  63.78*** 

Gp  1 

5.09 

1.38 

1 

Gp  2 

5.20 

1.36 

2 

Gp  3 

5.24 

1.37 

2 

Gp  4 

5.29 

1.37 

3 

Gp  5 

5.07 

1.37 

1 

Note:  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset (s) 

are  significantly  different  at  the  .05 

level.  Subsets  range  from  the  group(s) 

with  the 

lowest  mean  (subset  1)  to  the 

group(s)  with  the  highest  mean(s). 

*p<.0b.  **p<.Ul. 

***p<.001. 
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Table  B-1  (Continued) 


Subset  df 


THE  WOKK  ITSELF  (Continued) 


Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks 


4,68071  188.06^ 


Gp  1 

3.55 

1.41 

5 

Gp  2 

3.42 

1.41 

4 

Gp  3 

3.33 

1.43 

3 

Gp  4 

3.27 

1.45 

2 

Gp  5 

3.10 

1.40 

1 

Job  Training 

4,66354  103.15*** 

Gp  1 

4.77 

1.50 

4 

Gp  2 

4.55 

1.56 

3 

Gp  3 

4.35 

1.59 

2 

Gp  4 

4.25 

1.59 

1 

Gp  5 

4.50 

1.58 

3 

JOB  ENRICHMENT 

Skill  Variety 

4,69270  730.22*** 

Gp  1 

4.20 

1.36 

1 

Gp  2 

4.26 

1.39 

2 

Gp  3 

4.27 

1.44 

2 

Gp  4 

4.29 

1.47 

2 

Gp  5 

4.85 

1.43 

3 

Note:  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset(s)  are  significantly  different  at  the  .05 
level.  Subsets  range  from  the  group(s)  with  the  lowest  mean  (subset  1)  to  the 
group(s)  with  the  highest  mean(s). 


'p<05. 


**p<.01. 


***p<.001. 
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Table  B-1  (Continued) 


Mean 

SO 

Subset  df 

F 

JOB  ENRICHMENT  (Continued) 


Task  Identity 

4,69383 

303.75*** 

Gp  1 

4.80 

1.20 

1 

Gp  2 

4.86 

1.23 

2 

Gp  3 

4.85 

1.26 

2 

Gp  4 

4.92 

1.27 

3 

Gp  5 

5.19 

1.23 

4 

Task  Significance 

4,69788 

272.10*** 

Gp  1 

5.58 

1.34 

2 

Gp  2 

5.52 

1.35 

1 

Gp  3 

5,49 

1.39 

1 

Gp  4 

5.48 

1.41 

1 

Gp  5 

5.84 

1.24 

3 

Job  Feedback 

4,69589 

251.91*** 

Gp  1 

4.49 

1.23 

1 

Gp  2 

4.59 

1.26 

2 

Gp  3 

4.58 

1.31 

2 

Gp  4 

4.64 

1.34 

3 

Gp  5 

4.89 

1.28 

4 

Note:  Groups  not  In  the  same  subset(s)  are  significantly  different  at  the  .05 
level.  Subsets  range  from  the  group(s)  with  the  lowest  mean  (subset  1)  to  the 
group(s)  with  the  highest  mean(s). 

*p<.05.  **p<.01.  ***p<.001. 
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Table  B-1  (Continued) 


Mean 

Subset 

F 

JOB 

ENRICHMENT 

(Continued) 

Need 

for  Enrichment 

4,67606 

443.35*** 

Gp  1 

5.14 

1.27 

1 

Gp  2 

5.22 

1.28 

2 

Gp  3 

5.27 

1.28 

3 

Gp  4 

5.32 

1.30 

4 

Gp  5 

5.64 

1.18 

5 

Job 

Motivation  Index 

4,62686 

963.04*** 

Gp  1 

78.04 

47.53 

1 

Gp  2 

82.33 

50.98 

2 

Gp  3 

82.69 

53.10 

2 

Gp  4 

86.28 

55.97 

3 

Gp  5 

113.27 

66.64 

4 

WORK  GROUP 

PROCESS 

Work 

Support 

4,67796 

76.3*** 

Gp  1 

4.76 

1.06 

5 

Gp  2 

4.58 

1.08 

4 

Gp  3 

4.49 

1.10 

2 

Gp  4 

4.42 

1.12 

1 

Gp  5 

4.52 

1.13 

3 

Note:  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset{s)  are  significantly  different  at  the  .05 
level.  Subsets  range  from  the  group(s)  with  the  lowest  mean  (subset  1)  to  the 
group(s)  with  the  highest  mean(s). 
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Table  B-1  (Continued) 


Mean 

Subset  ^ 

F 

WORK 

GROUP  PROCESS  (Continued) 

Management/Supervision 

4,65783 

87.55*** 

Gp  1 

5.13 

1.43 

4 

Gp  2 

4.93 

1.54 

3 

Gp  3 

4.78 

1.57 

2 

Gp  4 

4.65 

1.61 

1 

Gp  5 

4.93 

1.59 

3 

Supervisory  Communications  Climate 

4,66038 

99.06*** 

Gp  1 

4.79 

1.52 

4 

Gp  2 

4.56 

1.60 

3 

Gp  3 

4.38 

1.64 

2 

Gp  4 

4.25 

1.66 

1 

Gp  5 

4.55 

1.64 

3 

Organizational  Communications  Climate 

4,64602 

184.32** 

Gp  1 

4.74 

1.20 

4 

Gp  2 

4.43 

1.22 

3 

Gp  3 

4.23 

1.27 

2 

Gp  4 

4.12 

1.28 

1 

Gp  5 

4.40 

1.35 

3 

Note:  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset(s)  are  significantly  different  at  the  .05 
level.  Subsets  range  fran  the  group(s)  with  the  lowest  mean  (subset  1)  to  the 
group(s)  with  the  highest  mean(s). 
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Table  B-1  (Continued) 


i 

Mean 

Subset  ^  1 

1  WORK  GROUP  OUTPUT 

1 

Pride 

4,69147 

Gp  1 

4.77 

1.65 

3 

Gp  2 

4.71 

1.65 

2 

Gp  3 

4.55 

1.69 

1 

Gp  4 

4.51 

1.71 

1 

Gp  5 

5.11 

1.59 

4 

Advancement/Recognition 

4,66871 

Gp  1 

4.21 

1.11 

3 

Gp  2 

3.98 

1.10 

2 

Gp  3 

3.89 

1.13 

1 

I  Gp  4 

3.94 

1.15 

2 

Gp  5 

4.47 

1.20 

4 

1 

Perceived  Productivity 

4,66968 

Gp  1 

5.45 

1.15 

4 

Gp  2 

5.37 

1.21 

3 

Gp  3 

5.30 

1.25 

2 

Gp  4 

5.23 

1.29 

1 

Gp  5 

5.56 

1.24 

5 

Note:  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset(s)  are  significantly  different  at  the  .05 
level.  Subsets  range  from  the  group(s)  with  the  lowest  mean  (subset  1)  to  the 
group(s)  with  the  highest  mean(s). 


*p<.05. 


**p<.ni. 


*p<.001. 
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s 

I  Table  B-1  (Continued) 


Mean 

SD  Subset  ^ 

F 

WORK  GROUP  OUTPUT 

(Continued) 

Job  Satisfaction 

4,69147 

411.30*** 

Gp  1 

4.77 

1.65 

3 

Gp  2 

4.71 

1.65 

2 

Gp  3 

4.55 

1.69 

1 

Gp  4 

4.51 

1.71 

1 

Gp  5 

5.11 

1.59 

4 

Advancement/Recogn i t i on 

4,66871 

772.56*** 

Gp  1 

4.21 

1.11 

3 

Gp  2 

3.98 

1.10 

2 

Gp  3 

3.89 

1.13 

1 

Gp  4 

3.94 

1.15 

2 

Gp  5 

4.47 

1.20 

4 

Perceived  Productivity 

4,66968 

172.48** 

Gp  1 

5.45 

1.15 

4 

Gp  2 

5.37 

1.21 

3 

Gp  3 

5.30 

1.25 

2 

Gp  4 

5.23 

1.29 

1 

Gp  5 

5.56 

1.24 

5 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  PACKAGE 
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